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THE USE OF PICTURES IN THE TEACHING OF 
LITERATURE 



CORNELIA CARHART WARD 
Hunter College High School, New York City 



During my experience as an English teacher in three high 
schools, with the college-entrance requirements as my material, I 
have never felt my task a thankless one, nor have I ever felt that 
the teaching of literature was deadening to either teacher or pupil. 
Whatever my classes may have lacked, they have not lacked 
interest. A considerable part of this interest has, I believe, been 
aroused or held by the frequent use of illustrative material. By 
this I mean not only special articles and notes, but more especially 
pictures of all kinds obtainable. I have found no other teacher 
who uses this help so much as I have and few who use it at 
all; yet I believe most would gladly avail themselves of it if they 
knew just where to get pictures for certain books quickly and easily. 

My own work along this line started through travel-talks. A 
number of postal cards and photographs gathered in a European 
trip helped to show the scenes which certain writers described, or 
which inspired them. Sometimes a map, enlarged by one of the 
boys if necessary, accompanied by pictures, solved the chief diffi- 
culties of a lesson. In this way my teaching of The Lady of the 
Lake was improved fully 50 per cent, judging from the increased 
interest and understanding of a first-year high-school class of the 
same general preparation and ability as a class taught the preceding 
year without such helps. 

Next I tried pupils' drawings. Among my cherished possessions 
are a drawing of Sir Roger de Coverley and some comic drawings 
of Addison and Shylock made by a boy who would always rather 
draw than study. Some students are able to draw scenes of action, 
but the results are not always worth the time spent. 

The chief dependence, then, must be the prints published by a 
number of companies, and illustrated editions of the texts them- 
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selves. Each year new subjects are added to the former, and each 
year some popular artist lends his skill to the interpretation of 
some classic hitherto left to plain print. 

But, someone may object, such material costs money. True, 
publishers are not distributing editions with forty or fifty colored 
illustrations to the teachers gratis, and some pictures for certain 
books are widely scattered. In most towns large enough to have a 
high school there is a library. Whether or not it be connected with 
the school in administration, the teachers usually have a chance to 
suggest books, or even to pass in long lists. In large schools there 
are well-equipped libraries, to which are added books each year. In 
case of special sets of prints wanted, most boards of education will 
approve some expenditure of that kind each year, especially if they 
can be shown that laboratory work is a legitimate part of English 
study. Hundreds of dollars are spent for science laboratories and 
material. The principal or head of department will, if once inter- 
ested in this work, ask for money for such expenditure, or devote 
special gifts to it. The Elson Company will loan a number of large 
pictures for exhibition at a nominal entrance fee, the proceeds to 
be devoted to the purchase of pictures. A few cents from each 
of the pupils who wish to contribute will provide that grade with 
several beautiful illustrated books that will last for years. Often 
the teacher, while traveling, finds post cards that are just what she 
needs, or she may find a good illustrated article in a popular maga- 
zine. Pupils often bring pictures in books or magazines. Person- 
ally, I have always felt well repaid for any of my money so spent. 

The method of use may vary. I like to pass books and pictures 
around the classroom. It does not detract appreciably from the 
work, and need not from the order. In some instances a number of 
pictures may be given to a class for use during a study period. In 
ten years, with pupils from all social grades, I have never lost a 
picture through a pupil's fault, nor had one intentionally injured. 
Illustrated books may be kept on an accessible shelf, where pupils 
may take them at any free time, the rule being that they may not 
be taken from the room without permission. In case of large 
prints or groups of small ones, gray or brown mounting-board 
makes good wall panels, where successive classes may see the same 
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pictures frequently enough to fix the impression. One teacher 
in a high school had composition-books illustrated by the pupils 
with blue prints and magazine pictures. Some were exceptionally 
good. A number of teachers in the grades have tried this. 

Any effort the teacher may make is proved worth while, it 
seems to me, by the results. Even a dull class is aroused at once 
by the mention or sight of pictures. One day I took into a class 
during a study period a large copy of "The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner" illustrated by Dore. I suggested that several might see 
at once. Immediately seven had crowded to one desk, and, on my 
separating them, the remainder of the class watched for the next 
chance. This was a third-year high-school class reviewing for the 
state examination. The expressions of delight at mention of a 
new set are unmistakable, as they are even at the appearance of a 
single print. Interesting questions are asked about points that 
entirely escape the instructor's attention, and good criticisms of the 
artist's interpretations are sometimes made. Students turn the 
leaves with rapt attention. If I forget to pass a book around a 
second time, in case the bell has rung too soon, I am quickly 
reminded, " We didn't see it the last time." Pupils bring books and 
allow me to pass them around half a dozen classes, or hunt for 
them in libraries, or look for old prints at home, or give me maga- 
zine pictures, and bring scrapbooks for the classes to see. Large 
groups gather in the halls when new bulletins are put up. One 
harum-scarum boy, who was my despair because it took me a term 
to make sure he would put a period at the end of each sentence, 
asked me to order for him the set of seventy-five blue prints for 
Ivanhoe. On the whole, the evident pleasure, if nothing else, 
would have repaid me. 

But the results have been deeper. The characters of the novels 
have become living people, and the scenes have been visualized by 
pupils who have never been outside their own city or county. 
These boys and girls know how people dressed in days far gone, 
and what the thatched cottage or the stagecoach looked like. I 
have not always been able to take classes to Sleepy Hollow, but I 
can show them pictures that represent the place more as Irving saw 
it than it now is. An instance of the fixity of a visual impression 
occurred at a recent examination. A number of girls, in describing 
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the scene of Macbeth's first meeting with the witches, mentioned 
the wood. We were unable to account for the mistake until one 
of the teachers remembered that a company which produced 
Macbeth in this city represented a wood on the stage in that scene. 
Even if some details are poorly portrayed by pictures, a vital and 
lasting impression is made that does much to ward off the apathy 
resulting from quizzes and repeated readings. I do not think it 
necessary to deaden English study any way, but are we not wiser to 
use all legitimate devices to make the literature of the course more 
vivid? I do not claim that the use of pictures will take pupils 
with 50 per cent brains or 40 per cent industry through the 
course with flying colors; but when any aid is found that will 
accomplish such results we shall all be looking for another occupa- 
tion, for the English teacher will then have become a useless 
burden to the taxpayers. What I do claim is that the free use 
of pictures will arouse and stimulate interest in a much-abused 
subject. 

Those schools so fortunate as to possess stereopticons can 
obtain excellent slides. The New York State Department of 
Education owns many sets, which are loaned to schools in that 
state. The makers of films are producing many of great value for 
the school work in literature. 

The appended list of pictures for the De Coverley Papers, 
readily available, is suggestive of what may be done with nearly 
all of the classics usually read. 

ILLUSTRATIVE HELPS FOR THE DE COVERLEY PAPERS 

ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 

Days with Sir Roger. 111. by Hugh Thomson. Macmillan. $1 . 50. 

De Coverley and Other Essays from the "Spectator." 111. by H. M. Brock. 

Dutton. $1.25. 
Sir Roger de Coverley. 111. by D. C. Calthrop, tinted. Pott. $0.35. 
Sir Roger de Coverley. 111. by engravings from designs by Fred Taylor. 

Longmans (1850). In some libraries. 
The Spectator in London. 56 ill. by Ralph Cleoner. Lippincott. $1 . 00. 
"De Coverley Papers," in English Comedie Humaine, Vol. I, First Series. 

Century Co. 
Sir Roger de Coverley. 111. with 8 color pictures. Every Child's Library. 

Dutton. $0.50. 
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The Widow (Irving), and The Perverse Widow (Steele). 111. By Cecil Alden. 

Dutton. $0.50. 

Longman's, Heath, the Globe School Book Co., and possibly some others, 
publish school editions with a few pictures. 

HELPS FOR SPECIAL PAPERS 

Costume of a Beau, 1710. Walker's English History, p. 411. 

Country Church, Stoke Pogis Church; Cosmos Pictures, 2540; Thompson 
blue prints, 4109; Interior, 4319. 

Sir Roger Coming from Church, Thompson, 174c. 

Coffee Houses. Many pictures of various ones in Inns and Taverns of Old 
England by H. C. Shelley. L. C. Page. $2. 25. 

Coffee House Babble, Citizens at Coffee House, Traill's Social England, ill. ed., 
Vol. IV, sec. ii. 

Letter-Box at Button's. Walker's English History, p. 409. 

Costumes: Traill's Social England, Vol. IV, sec. ii; Besant's London in the 
Eighteenth Century; Ashton's Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne; 
Gardiner's Students' History of England, Vol. III. 

Election Scenes, 4 pictures in Gardiner's Students' History of England. 

Fox-Hunting, set of 6 postals, Tuck's, 9450; Tabor-Prang photographs, 
4295-97; four old color prints, Booklovers' Magazine, Vol. II, p. 370. 

Fox in the Hunting Field, Country Life, January 18, 1902. 

Street Cries, Old London Street Cries and Cries of To-day, with Heaps of Quaint 
Cuts, Field & Tuer, London, 1885. 

Venders, Traill's Social England, Vol. IV, sec. ii; Ashton's Social Life in the 
Reign of Queen Anne. 

The Theatre, Traill's Social England, Vol. IV, sec. ii. 

Captive Andromache, Brown's prints, 831, Cosmos, 1050. 

Orestes and Electra, Thompson's blue prints, 187a. 

Traveling: Coach and Sedan Chair, Gardiner, Ashton, Traill. 

Uniforms, Gardiner's Students' History of England. 

Vauxhall, etc., Gardiner, Ashton, Traill, Walker, Shelley's Inns and Taverns 
of Old London, Sydney's England and the English in the Eighteenth Century. 

Westminster Abbey: various books with good illustrations can be found in 
most libraries, such as Annals of Westminster, by Mrs. A. Murray Smith, 
and The Story of Westminster, by Violet Brooks-Hunt. Prints: Brown's, 
146, 151, 908, 920, 1041; Thompson, 4077-4100; Cosmos, 2466-67, 
2470, 2479; Perry, 1385-98; Tuck's post cards (6), 7833. Traill's 
Social England, Vol. IV, has a picture of the monument to Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel. A plan of the Abbey may be found in any good guide to the 
building. The books mentioned contain also numerous pictures of 
general interest to students, illustrative of eighteenth-century life. Bio- 
graphical pictures may be obtained in various prints. There are many 
books containing good pictures of Oxford. 



